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ABSTRACT 

A survey of study behaviors was nailed to 300 adult 
students enrolled In two distance learning programs of The American 
College. The sample Included three groups: high ^^assers, low passers, 
and fallers. The survey Instrument was a 50-ltem rating scale 
measuring study practices In six areas: elaboratlve processing. 
Information processing, attitude management, executive monitoring, 
ef fortfulness, and strategic test-taking. The overall return rate for 
the questionnaire was 66 percent. A discriminant analysis Indicated 
that both high and low passing groups differed from the falling group 
on ctll six study dimensions, but that the executive monitoring and 
strategic test-taking scales were the strongest predictors of group 
membership. Specific study practices most frequently used by all 
three groups included using practice tests for revluw. Intensive 
studying the night before the exam, underlining important material, 
and relating reading material to one's own experience. Fewer than 20 
percent of each group reported using charts or outlines to summarize 
material, writing out a study schedule prior to beginning a course, 
and overlearnlng course material. Specific skills used by only the 
high-achieving group included skimming the text, reading all of the 
assigned study material, mental rehearsal, and jverlearnlng. (23 
references, 5 tables) (CML) 
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ABSTRACT 



A survey of study behaviors was mailed to 300 adult students enrolled in CLU and ChFC 
(distanoe-leaniina) programs at The American CoNege. The sample consisted of three groups: 
high passers (receiving scores of 90 or above on all exams taken): low passers (passing all 
exams taken, but by no more than 5 points each); and failers (failing four or more exams). The 
survey instrument was a 50-item rating scale measuring study practtees in six areas: 
elaborative processing, information processing, attitude management, executive monitoring, 
effortfulness, and strategic test-taking. 

A discriminant analysis was performed, emptoying the six scales as the predictor set. 
Results indtoated that both high and tow passing groups dNfered from the failing group on ail six 
study dimenstons, but that executive monitoring and strategic test-taking scales were the 
strongest predictors of group membership. In addition, tow passers couM be differentiated from 
the other two groups on a second discriminant functton, suggesting that factors underlying 
academto achievement may not be unicfimenstonal. 

Indlvtoual questtonnaire items were also analyzed to detemUne how frequently specifte 
study behavtors were emptoyed and to detemiine whtoh ones were related to academto 
performance. Findings were discussed as they relate to the moderating influence of educattonal 
context on study strategy effectiveness and to implicattons tor the use of study strategies 
research by distance learning instituttons. 
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STUDY PRACTICES OF ADULT LEARNERS IN DISTANCE 
education: FREQUENCY OF USE AND EFFECTIVENESS 

Over the years, learning strateglea research has uncovered a variety of dimensions which 
maite a difference in academic performance. Findtngs have been translated into a variety of 
diagnostic inventories and training programs designed to assist students in 'learning to learn" 
(Brown & Holtzman. 1967; Schmeck. Rbich. & Ramaniah, 1977: Weinstein & Underwood. 
1985). While insights about effective learning continue to emerge, the breadth of their 
potential application is Hmited by a paucity of studtas focusing on the relevance of such findings 
for 3p«cif« educationai contexts (Rothkopf. 1988). This is especially tnie in the case of adult 
learners in nontraditional educationai settings. This study abns to determine current study 
practices used by adult students in a distance education program for insurance and financial 
planning and to identify which of these practices are associated with the level of one's academic 
performance. 

Studtes concerning how students learn and methods for improving how students ieam have 
been conducted In colleges, high schools, and grade schools. A variety of study strategy 
dimensions which contributo to academic suoceu have been proposed (Dansereau. 1986; 
Thomas & Rohwer. 1986: Wittrock. 1988). Most of these dhnenstons can be plaoed in two very 
general categories: (1) primary strategies, whtoh are used to identify, understand, remember, 
and apply important subject matter: and (2) support strarsgles. whfoh involve the formation 
and maintenance of attitudes related to learning and academfo performance. The first category 
includes such issues as elaborative processing, setodton of main ideas, frequency of setf testing 
and review, and test taking. The second category indudes issues reiatod to academic self- 
concept, commitment or motivation to team, time management, positive expectattons for 
success, and anxiety reductton (Dansereau. 1985). 

Laboratory and training studies have demonstrated the importance of these dimenstons 
with varying levels of success (Dansereau. CoHins. McOonaU. HoHey, Garland. DIekhoff. & 
Evans. 1979: Metehenbaum. 1972). it is not dear how generaHzable such findings are. 
however, given the nature of outcome measures used and the intensity which training programs 
involve (Rothkopf, 1988; Weinstein & Underwood. 1985). In short, the questton of how much 
discrepancy there is between the "best way of learning* and what students are achiaily willing 
to do has not been adequately addressed (Rothkopf. 1988). 

A further question concerns whether the lessons learned from studies conducted in traditional 
educational settings to ttie problems which adult learners encount^ in non-traditional 
educational aettings. Palmer and Qoelz (1988) argue ttwt existing r». arch Indfoates an 
overli|> between flndbigs for adult learners and ttieir younger counterparts. This overiap seems 
to be far ftrom oompMe, however, sktoe tttere is strong evktenoe to suggest that adult learners 
are qualitatively dNferent from ttwir younger counterparts. Knowles (1978) suggests titat 
okler students prefer more self-directed modes of learning, possess tower expectations for 
academic success, and aro more problem-oriented than curriculum-oriented in their academic 
interests. Thay are also more diverse titan younger students in ttieir academic and non- 
academic experiences (Neugarten. 1973). 
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These differences are further exaggerated when adult learners enroll in nontradltionat 
educational programs. Such students are often less schooled (SchwHtman, 1982) or have been 
out of school for some time (Feasley, 1983); They may need more pedagogical contact and more 
evaluative feedback, while they receive less. They are confronted with more reading material 
than students taking fonnal classes; as active aduNs, they have less time to study tt (Howard, 
1985: Schwittman, 1982). Faced wHh such atresaes wd given the mtemalized. independent 
character of distance study, it is not surprising that dropout rates for shjdents in such 
programs approach 50% (Baath, 1982; Schwittman, 1982). 

Certain dimensfons of academic studying seem to be especially salient for such learners. Time 
management is one such dknenskm. Students generaly spend less than the recommended amount 
of time for distance learning courses (Schwittman. 1982^. There is a great deal of individual 
variatton in time spent studying, with only half of al students completing self-assessment 
activities assigned in course material (Clyde. Crowder, Patching. & Stona. 1983). 
Metaoognitive or executive strategies are also important Distance learners often fall to 
monitor their progress and comprehenston of course material, resulting in less-than-optimai 
use of limited time and effort( Clyde ef al., 1983; Howard, 1985). Finaily. student motivatton 
is a crittoai factor, inasmuch as adult learners are not required to engage in education in the 
same "defauft" fashton as younger students (Cropiey & KaM, 1983; Helnze, 1983). Koenig and 
McKeachie (1959) have suggested that while ability is a more criticai factor in achievement 
among younger students, attitudlnal. motivational, and personality tactors may contrlHite more 
to differences in achievement among oUer students. For adutt learners, educattonal achievement 
is very often tied to promotton and/or career survh^al (Helnze, 1983). In additton, the absence 
of a teacher to remove such emotional blockages may lead to exaggerated effects resulting from 
differences in attitudes and personality orientattons (Clyde ef a/., 1983). 

Given tttese "learner and contoxtual variations" which charactorize adult learning in a non- 
traditional educational setting, studies must exptore and establish baselines which can be 
compared with tttose already established in more tradHtonal academic settings. This study 
attempted the fbUowing: (1) to determine whtoh general areas of study behavtor diacriminate 
among high, moderate, and tow achievers; (2) to determine what spedflc strategies adult 
learners in a distance-learning program actually use; and (3) to Mentify specffk: study 
behavtors which clearly discriminale among the titree achievement groups. 

METHOD 

Setting 

The American CoHege is a private, nonprofit, accredited degree-granting institution offering 
education in ttie financial servtoes to neariy 25,000 students nationwide. Students enrolled in 
ttie Huebner School program must completo 10 courses covering a variety of topica related to 
insurance, investments, tax planning, eto. About 90% of students complete ttw program using 
independent study technkiues. Knowledge of matoriai for each course is assessed using s 
standanfized. norm-referenced final exam consisting of 100 multiple chotee itoms. Exams are 
administered ttirough a nationwide networic of written and computerized tosting centers. 
Studies are self-paced; students can schedule examinations whenever they feel ttiey are ready. 
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Sampla 

A group of students was identified for inclusion In ttie study t)ised on the following 
criteria: (1) matriculated in one of the college's dusignatlon programs during or after 1985; 
(2) took an examination as part of course requirements within the past six months: and (3) had 
registered for at least four courses. From this pod. three subaampies of approximately 100 
students each were drawn: (a) high passers. oorMistIng of students who received scaled scores of 
90 or above on aH exams taken; (b) km passers, consisting of students who passed aH of their 
exams with a scaled score between 70 and 75 (70-passing); and (c) falters, who have failed 
lour or more exams taken at the oolege. Students' scores for three required courses were 
analyzed to assure that classifications accurately reflected general student performance. 

The mean age for the sample was 38 (range 24-87 years). Each subeample was 
approximately 72% male. Approximately 45% of the sample had completed undergraduate 
studfos at a tradittonal college: nearly 22% had obtained advance degrees. The three 
achievement groups were similar In aH respects except for educational level; high achievers 
were more IKceiy to have obtained an advanced degree. whHe low achievers were more likely to 
lack an undergraduate degree. ^^{^.Nm 183) - 31.39. p < . 0001. 

in«trumant and Procedure 

A pod Of items was generated on the basis of an extensive review d existing study skills 
inventories and study skills manuals. Spedfto Hems were selected from the pod based upon 
their antfolpated relevance for students at The American College. A final pool d 50 Hems 
included 30 related fo spedffo study habHs. 10 related to potential problems whteh students 
might encounter while studying, and 10 beliefs or attHudes which might aftact student 
motivatton. Items covered six general areas: elaboratlve piocesslrtg (5 Hems): Information 
processing (4 Hems): executive monitoring (13 Hems); attHude management (8 Hems): 
effbrtfuiness (9 Hems); and strategte test-taking (7 Hems). Addltfonal Hems dkJ not fit into 
any of the general areas. While the internal consistency d each scale was analyzed, the 
expforatory character of the study made H appropriate to be concerned not only wHh broader 
dimenstons of study behavtor but also wHh spedflc study habHs whose use might or might not 
be related to such areas. Respondents were Instnjctod to indteate how frequently they used each 
strategy or habH using a 5-point scale (1 -almost never true of me; 5-almost always true of 
me). AddHtonal Hems instruded students to estimate the average time they spent preparing for 
exams and to klentify the singlemost important factor in their academic efforts. 

Questionnaires were mailed in eariy January 1989. Returns were monitored, and a follow up 
mailing was conducted In mM-February. By eariy March, an overall return rate of 66% was 
reached (80% for high passers; 72% for tow passers: 48% for failers). 
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RESULTS 

Seala Ch«raeUrl«tle« 

Estimates for internal consistency (Cronbach's alpha) and correlations among scales are 
presented in Table 1. Low internal consialency estimates for Elaborative Processing, 
Infonnation Processing, and Attitude scales may be viewed as a function of small Hem sets, in 
general, low correlations among scales suggest that most of the scales are measuring different 
constnjcts: the exception appears to be Executive Monitoring, which is moderately correlated 
with both Effortfulness and Test-Taidng Strategies scales (some Hems appeared on two scales). 



Table 1 
Scale Intereorrelatione* 







(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


Elaborative Processing 


(1) 


(.53)« 








Information Processing 


(2) 


.25 


(.60) 






Attitude Management 


(3) 


.55 


.14 


(.55) 




Executive Monitoring 


(4) 


.27 


.17 


.33 


(.81) 


Effortfulness 


(5) 


.29 


.22 


.33 


.62 


Test-taking Strategies 


(6) 


.18 


-.03 


.32 


.46 



* internal consistency estimates for each scale are in parentheses 



Group DlffTencee . Seal— 

A discriminant analyuis was conducted using the 6 scale scores as ^^edictor variables and 
achievement level as the group variable. Results indicated that both possible discriminant 
functfons were significant,X2 (6, A/ -181) - 148.14. p < .0001. andV2 (5, A/ -181) - 
22.99, p < .0005, respecth^ely. Corresponding canonical correlation values for the two 
functions were .71 (88% of common variance) and .35 (12% of common variance). Means and 
standard deviattons for the three gn>ups. as wen as univariate F values and standardized 
discriminant function coefficients, are presented for each of the six scales in Table 2. 

An analysis of group centrolds revealed that the first discriminant functton differentiated 
among the three groups ctong an achievefnent continuum, with faHert scoring towest and high 
passers scoring highest. Scales contributing most strongly to this dlfferentiatton were 
Strategic Test-tJdng. Effortfulness, and Informatton Processing. The second discriminant 
functton dHterentlated the tow passing group from the high passing and failing groups. The 
second discriminant functton had higher toadings for Elaborative Processing, informatton 
Processing. Executive Monitoring, and Effortfulness scatos. 
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Table 2 

Results of Olserlminant Analysis for Three Aehlevtment Groupe 



AchtewflmentOrotin f (2. 178) _SQEC* 





Failers 
in - 46) 


LjOW 

Passers 
(n- 78) 


High 
Passers 

in - 57) 




1 




II 

— 


Elaborative 
Processing 


3.66b 
(.51)c 


3.96 
(.55) 


3.73 
(.60) 


5.23" 


-.08 


.58 


Information 
Processing 


2.62 
(.86) 


2.66 
(.93) 


2.26 
(.92) 


3.80* 


-.34 


.46 


Attitude 
Management 


3.75 
(.61) 


4.11 

(.56) 


4.00 

(.55) 


6.05" 


-.12 


.14 


Executive 
Monitoring 


2.89 
(.53) 


3.60 
(.66) 


3.68 
(.60) 


25.93*** 


.19 


.58 


Effortfulness 


2.81 
(.63) 


3.13 
(.62) 


3.42 

(.73) 


10.74*** 


.42 


-.94 


Strategic 
Test-taking 


2.99 
(.64) 


3.98 
(.55) 


4.20 
(.48) 


67.91*** 


.89 


-.02 



* p < .05; **p < .01; ***p < .0001 

a SDFC - standardized discriminant functk>n coefficient. 

b Ali scaies range from 1 to 5. 

c Standard deviations are in parentheses. 



gdueatlanal Lmvmi mnd Study Practices. An analysis Of pre-existing differences 
among the three performance groups Indteated that a dtoproportionne number of faHers had not 
attained an undeigraduate degree and that a dtaproportionate number of high passers had 
attained advanced degrees (master^ degrees, law degrees, etc.). This findkig was consistent 
wtth that of an earlier study at The American College (BalteisniH. 1986) and with similar 
research done m tradHlonal sttHnQS (Palmer & Qoetz. 1988). in order to investigato the 
possibility that educational exper^snct might provide a rival explanation for differencee in 
study practices, a second dtocdmlnant analysis was performed using the six study practice 
scales as predidors to determine which scales, if any. discrlmlnatad among three educational 
levels: (a) high school / some college; (b) undergraduate degree only; (c) advanced degree. 
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Results of the second discriminant analysis are presented in Tatjie 3. A Wilts lambda of 
.82 was obtained for the first discriminant function.^' (12. M.163) - 30.56, p < .005. 
Only the first of two posstole discriminant functions was significant. A corresponding canonical 
correlation of .34 indicated that the six predictors aooounted for approximately 10% of the 
variance among the three groups. Only Executive Monitoring and Strategic Test-taldng scales 
were significant predictors of educational level. The advanced degree groups scored 
significantly higher than the other two groups on the Executive Monitoring scale (p < .01); 
while the Mgh school / some college group scored significantly lower than the other two groups 
on the Strategic Test-taking scale (p < .01). 



Table 3 

Results of Discriminant Analysis for Three Educational Level Groups 

Scala Edutsatlonal Laval 





HS/Some 
College 
in - 37) 


Colege 
Degree 
m - &S) 


AA/anoed 
Degree 
in - 41) 


F (2.161) 


SOf^ 


Elaborative 


3.81b 


3.87 


3.74 


<1 


-.24 


Processing 


(.53)c 


(.60) 


(.53) 






Information 


2.79 


2.51 


2.61 


1.26 


-.10 


Processing 


(.88) 


(.87) 


(1.10) 






Attitude 


3.96 


4.03 


3.92 


<1 


-.52 


Management 


(.60) 


(.56) 


(.60) 






Executive 


3.27 


3.31 


3.70 


5.63* 


.51 


Monitoring 


(.77) 


(.73) 


(.56) 






Effortfulness 


3.17 


3.07 


3.27 


1.19 


.11 




(.59) 


(.72) 


(.73) 






Strategic 


3.38 


3.79 


4.03 


9.09** 


.70 


Test-taking 


(.81) 


(.73) 


(.61) 







*p < .01; "p < .0001 

• SDFC - standardized discriminant functk>n coeffteient. 

» AH scales range from i to 5. 

c Standard deviatkNis are in parentheses. 
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ly ^fryti*— mmnmf ft<» iUft* ftraAiat— To test th« hypothMte that dlffertncM in mH 
reported study habits wtra rtiatad to acadamic ptrtormanoa mora dkactiy, a third diccrimlnant 
analysis was conducted to datarmina whether' tha pradtetiva behavior of the six scaies wouid 
change K educational level was held constant Becauae several near-empty calls precluded the 
possibility of considering educational level and performance level simultaneousiy (e«.. almost 
no students with advanced degraea were in the fWUno group), It was decided to Include only 
studonts who had received an undatgraduaie. but not an advanced, degree. Reaulta are presented 
in Table 4. Results were remarkably similar to thoaa obtained when all subjects were included 
in the analysis: both discriminant functions were significant at the .01 lavel of significance, 
with canonical correlations of .70 and .43. respectiveiy. Diffarentlation among groups along 
the two dimensions were the same; changes in loadings on each scale within each discriminant 
function were trivial. 



Table 4 

Diacriminant Anaiyaie for Three Achlavenient Qroupe • 
Studente with Undergraduate Daoraa Only 



AnhkivAmantQrouD F (2.83) _SDEC> 





Fellers 


LjOW 


High 




1 


II 






Passers 


Passers 










(n - 21) 


(n - 37) 


in 27) 








Elaborative 


3.68t> 


4.07 


3.87 


3.56* 


-.07 


.50 


Processing 


(.53)c 


(.58) 


(.60) 








Information 


2.52 


2.68 


2.12 


3.40* 


-.44 


.47 


Processing 


(•79) 


(.87) 


(.86) 








Attitude 


3.75 


4.15 


4.13 


3.89* 


-.15 


.11 


Management 


(.64) 


(.53) 


(.55) 








Executive 


2.74 


3.53 


3.64 


14.97*** 


.28 


.73 


Monitoring 


(.50) 


(.64) 


(.65) 








Effortfulness 


2.69 


3.04 


3.46 


7.90** 


.50 


-.92 




(.66) 


(.72) 


(.61) 








Strategic 


3.10 


3.92 


4.20 


22.02*** 


.83 


.05 


Test-talcing 


(.74) 


(.57) 


(.48) 









• p < .05; **p < .001; *** p < .0001 



• SDFC - Standardbad Diacriminant Function Coefficient. 

b AU scales range from i to 5. 

c Standard deviations are in parentheses. 
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Study PraetleftB! Fraqutiey af '^mm 

WhHe tha above analysas provida uMful insightt concaming ganaral study areas which 
diffarantiat* among students, wa felt atrongly that grouping spadfic study practicas into such 
areas may not always ba appropriala. First of aH. thara Is no ratson to suspect that a student 
adopting one specHIc strategy within a particular area Is naoaaaariiy mora Nkaly to adopt 
another ipadtic strategy within tha same area Just because both strategies are theoratieaily 
similar. Furthermore, if items concamino specific sira teg l s s art stated clearly enough, there 
is no reason to suspect that the Hem by Itself Is an unralibis Indtoalor of the studenf s study 
practices; or if it is. therv is no reason to hope thai addhtg aavarai paraphrased Items tapping 
the same skill wW resolve the problem. Finally, perhaps most importantly in the present 
study, focusing axdusivaly on general areas may mask specific strategies which are largely 
responsMa fbr group differences. At a very pracUcai laUl. wa ware interested in knowing 
specUlGMKy what successful students were dokig that unsussi^l students were not. In 
addHion. we were interested In knowing how often these ipoCmc strategies were employed. 

The percentage of each of the three groups indteatkig that they employed a particular 
strategy or experienced a particular problem "very often' or 'almost always' is presented on 
Table 4. Items are paraphrased from the original queattonnaire for the sake of brevity: a 
complete copy of the questionnaire is available from either author upon request 

Eiebarative ProcaMino. An examination of practices related to this area reveals that 
roughly 50-75% of all groupa reported using dHferent mathoda of elaborative processing In 
their study. Differences among groupa were not dramatic; both groups of passers used such 
strategies more frequently than faiiers. with k>w passers reporting more frequent use than high 
passers. 

InfornMtinn Proe— Ina/Beadina Habile. WMIe only tour ttems were included in 
the scale described earlier. addWonal items which are theoreticany related to infonnatlon 
processing ve included In Table 4 (after the four scale Hems). While a substantial number of 
respondents reported using strategies generally recommended In the study skills Hterature. 
these indlvUual strategies dM not generally discriminate among passers or faiiers. nor did they 
discriminata between high passers and low passers. Roughly 60-70% of each group reported 
using undariining to identify Important material; 40-60% reported reading chapter overviews 
and obiectives prior to reaJng text material. Infrequently used strategies included memorizing 
material, organizing and condensing notes, summarizing material wHh charts, diagrams, or 
outlines, and overieaming material. WhHe high passers scored lower than the other two 
groups on this scale, this difference masks several differences wMch dearly distinguish high 
passers from the other groups: high passers were neariy three times more Mtely than either 
low passers or faiiers to skim or preview chapters before reading. In additkm. high passers 
were twice as Wteiy to overieam material and half m llwly to resort to memorization when 
material became difficuH to understand. 

EnaeuHva HortHorina PtaeHeaa. Falters were more haphazard in their approach to 
study than passers and less IMIy to foiMr a routine or "plan of attack.' In addWon. over 
four ttones as many faiiers reported pref^ring formal classes to Independent study, suggesting 
a need for extamaHy Imposed structure; over 3 times aa many faiiers reported getting lost In 
the details of oourae material. Items related to time management wert among the strongest 
discriminators between successful and unsuccessful students. While few students (less than 
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20%) in any group reported tctuaUy writing out a study scheduia prior to beginning a course, 
botti groups of passers were more Ikely than laiiers to monitor their progress and to stay on 
schedule. FaNers were more IMy than passers to report putting off study and feeling that 
other responslbilitles caused them to neglect their studies. In addition. faHers were less likely 
than passers to set aside specific periods of time for study and more likely to report feeling 
restless and distracted during stuc^. 

AMituito itonaamanL Student attitudes regarding their studies at The American 
College were generMy positive and dU not discrtminale dramaHcaNy among groups. Over 
7S% of all three groups fOlt that courses provided easenliai information and skills and that 
their educationii and cweer goals were dear. About 50% reported believing that hard work is 
the secret to success. Smal but significant group dMerenoes on this scale are probably 
accounted for by the somewhat higher level of resentment reported by the failing group and the 
lower percentage of high passers reporting being kiterested only in whether they pass or faU. 

gwortfuin—a . Ail students are provktod with a text to read and a study guMe to follow. 
Less than a thkd of each group reported writing out the answers to self-test questions in the 
study guide; these questions kivdve writkig defkiltions and short essays conoembig concepts 
and principles discussed ki the text. SbnHarty. only slightly over half of each group reported 
readbig and completing the exercises bi the study guUe. What dmerenUated high passers from 
the other two groups appears to be the fact that Ngh passers were nearly twtoe as Nkely to read 
nearly all of the required study materials: nearly aN respondents ki the high passkig group 
reported doktg so. In a sknHar manner, high passers were more Utely to ov«>''»?m material 
and to use mental rehearsal techniques (as kKScated above). Number of hours spent studykig 
was not a signifteant discrimktator among groups. 

strafole T»at.f teina. Not Surprisingly, faliers were more likely to report test 
anxiety problems than passers. This anxiety is reflected ki faHers' not knowkig what to expect 
on exams, ki thek ktability to stay relaxed and cakn when taking tests, ki thek kiabiHty to pace 
themselves while takkig tests, and ki thek fOeUng that they may have made careless mistakes on 
their examkiatk)ns. 

Over 80% of all three groups reported uskig practkse tests as a means of review. The 
questionnake item did not distinguish among different forms of practice tests: frequent use' 
therefore might refer K> a wide variety of practice tesu as weN as K> a wide variety of motives 
for uskig practice tests. Over 80% of each group reported reviewkig test material the night 
befc)rs or the day of the exam. This practice is contrary to common wisdom found in a large 
number of study skills manuals. 
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Tabto S 

PArti«ntaoM of StudMitt RtpoiUng Um of ParUeular 8trat«fliM 
"V«ry FrtquMthf" or "Almett Ahrayt" 





Fail 


Low 


High 




ELABQRATIVE PRQCgSSIMQ 




Em 


£m 




9. tfy to 8M how maltrlal applM to work Situations 


70 


81 


77 


n.s. 


16. relaio now material to familiar Idaas 


56 


61 


70 


n.s. 


29. translatt malarial into OMm words 


40 


60 


51 


n s 


41. coursas provids aasantial information and skills 


77 


79 


86 


n.s. 


48. ooursat do not raally apply to ttoik 


16 


16 


16 


n.s. 


INPOmiATION PROCESSINO 










(scale items) 










10. sMm each diapter iMfore readbig it 


35 


29 


89 


• • • 


18. read ciMpler overview and objecdves 


51 


60 


47 


n.8. 


19. organize and condansa notes 


21 


21 


16 




23. summarize witti charts, (flaorams, or outlines 


19 


18 


21 


n.$* 


(non-scale itema) 










1 . underlninQ or highlghting 


70 


51 


61 


n.i. 


S. memorize material whtoh is not understood 


19 


24 


11 


* 


12. mentally rehearse important Ideas 


37 


53 


67 


n.8. 


24. overlaam malarial 


14 


15 


30 


• 


44. underline only key phrases and main Meas 


68 


65 


62 


nj. 


EXECUTIVE UONITORINO 










(scale Items) 










7. feel restless when sitting down to study 


35 


19 


14 


n.8. 


8. other responst)ilitias ci^ negled7studtes 


56 


30 


9 


*** 


1 1 . set aaide a spacMlcienQth of tima to study 


31 


69 


63 


*** 


15. study tong without making any real progress 


7 


6 


0 


n.8. 


17. haphazard approach to readktg and studykig 


21 


3 


2 


* * • 


27. put off studying 


40 


15 


11 


* * • 


28. study In a "quiet piaoa' without intemiptton 


75 


75 


72 


n.s. 


33. writo out a skjdy acheduie 


14 


22 


19 


n.s. 


34. monitor prograss to stay on schedule 


21 


54 


63 


* * • 


38. Ml iMhind sdiedule' 


47 


27 


18 


* 


39. get toat in datala 


21 


7 


0 


a a • 


40. do beat studying a few dny^ before exam 


54 


62 


33 


a a • 


43. distracted from studtos very easly 


58 


18 


18 


a a • 



*p< .05: -p< .01;*-p < .001 
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Tabto 8 (cont'd) 
PtrctntagM off Studontt Roporting Uoo off Particular Strattgiaa 
"Vary Frequently" or "Aknoat Alwaya" 



Fail Low High 



gygcunvg yamroHiMQ reont'ift 
(non-scala itamt) 

22. avoid itudyino wDan iaaa alart 61 54 51 n.s. 

37. fraquant 'aludy braalta' to avoid fatiQua 
42. prafar f";>rmal daaaaa to indapandant study 

ATTITUPg IIAIiAl 



4. lono ranga aducalional and career goais are dear 
13. only intaraatad in pass or faN 

2l.haidwo(1(iBlheNcreltotuoceas 58 49 54 da 

35. leeent preeaura to pursue CLU/ChFC 
SO. cani waH to finish TAG studies 



JU1E8S- 



5. read and complete the exercises in TAG Study Quide ^ ^ ^9 
12. mentaNy rehearse important ideas 
14. read nearly aR of the required study materiais 
27. put off study until last minute 

31. wrUe out answers to the setf-test questions 30 24 2 9 n^. 

24. overleam material ^ 14 15 30 nx 
51. less than 60 hours spent on course 82 73 61 n.s 

STPaTgfllC TggT.TAKItlQ 

(scale items) 

20. test anxiety prevents cptimai perfonnanoe 

25. follow a routine or "plan of attack" 

26. TAG exams are excessively tricky 

32. stay relaxed and calm when takkig tests 

45. pace seir when taking teats 

46. dom know what to expect on exams 
49. have made careless mistakes on exam 

(non-scale Heme) 

2. practice teats as means of review 81 88 86 nj. 

3. reviewing malarial night beforsMay of exam 76 82 84 n.s 
30. trouble identifying important material 

•p<.05:-p<.oi:*-p< .001 



fil 




SI 


23 


55 


48 


iC9 




Q 

w 


72 


77 


88 


14 


47 


36 


sa 


49 


54 


11 


1 


2 


74 


59 


SS 




56 


60 


37 


S3 


67 


4ft 


58 


93 


40 


15 


1 1 


30 


24 


29 


14 


15 


30 


82 


73 


61 


30 


14 


4 


35 


78 


67 


49 


21 


2 


33 


60 


83 


58 


86 


83 


44 


14 


5 


24 


7 


2 


81 


88 


86 


76 


82 


84 


49 


18 


2 



• * 
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DiSCUSSiON 

Th« ibovt rttultt pravidt ptrtW tvltenot to Mipport Mm hypothMit thai um of both 
primary and SMondaryttratioiMoontrlwtt 10 toadtmiepirfo^ it 
is important to add that. whNt primary study straiagiaa (inlormallon prooassino and 
•iaborathw prooassino) wara si gn Woa nt dtooriminaleri among aoMavamant groups, thair 
contribution paias alongslda that of s acondary slralsgiai (Maoutfya monitoring and 
aftortlulnass) and stratsgio tast-taMng. Tha tantMlvt oomhiaion which folows is that 
diffsring concams of aduN laamars craata a iaaming conlsKt in wrhich cogniiva stratagiss ara 
stm significant, but lass important than satf-monitoring and mottvationai stratsgias. 

Ona not-vary-intarasting but pariiaps vary significant implication which darivas from 
this is that vary basic study issuas naad to ba add r as s ad balora mora dramatic "high tach' 
solutions ara calad for: raadhig al tha raqulrad study m ala rt als and toiowHng atudy gulda 
Instnictions might ba a good piaca to start If two>thMs of li atudanta ara not botharing to 
folow tha study guida baing uaad. ooilaga (acuity nuy want to oonaidsr tha possibility that 
studants paroaNa K as lass than usafui; accordingly. aWtsr fm paroaption or tha study guida 
itsalf la In naad of changa. CartaMy. such modifications oouM laam much from oognHlva 
rasaarch dona in this araa. InaddWon. unsucoasslbl studants must bs strongly ancouragad to 
adiJraas tha fact that "not gatting around to study" Is tha first issua to consldar. and that simply 
putting tima in doas not oonstHuta suocassfui Iaaming. 

Qroup DIfffneaa 

Tha findings alao suggast that K may ba usafui to dMnguish among ttudants not only In 
terms of acadamioachlsvamant. but also in tsrms of acadsmio goals. Tha six scalas davalopad for 
tMs study dtocriminatad not only passars flrom falars, but also low pasaara from tha olhar two 
groupa. Tha low paaasr group In tha prasant study might ba imaginad to rspraaant a Ipass by 
tha skin of ona's tsalh" calsgory: hty'^.tg passsd al of thair oouraas by no mora than llva poMa 
(tharaby failing aasNy within tha lowar ona third of aach tasting group), thay "Just managa to 
gat by." racaiving baiow avaraga scoras. Tha pictura that amargas (oonsistant with counsaing 
expariancaa with low pasaara) la ona of studsnts who ara anxious to complate tha program and 
racaiva thair oartlflcatlon as quickly and with as IHtla affort as possl)ia. 

WhUa this may sound a bit cynicai. it Is important to ramambar that adult laamare 
usually lack tha kixury of davoting al thair tima and attsntlon to acadamic pursuits; 
accordlng^y. during tha oouraa of priority-aattlng. caraar and / or famHy intarasts taka 
pracadanoa. if. in addMon to conflicting damands on «ma. pursuing cartiflcatlon la mora a 
mattar of amployar praaaura than of "honaat curiosity." it is sanslbia to supposa that many 
iaamara would do tfia minimum amount naoaasary and sat up a tima ina which would involva 
finishing studlaa as quioMy as poasMa. !t shouM ba noiad thai studsnts raoshra only pass-fail 
gradaafor Amarioan Coiaga ooursaa: it figuraa. than, that high achlavara ara highly 
intrfnsicaly moHvalad, linca thara Is no raoognitlon tor "axoapdonaNy good gradaa." Ona piaca 
of avklanoa which suppods the oMm that tow passsra may ba axtrtoslcally moHvatad Is thair 
raportad usa of non-oolaga study maiariato wMch sirass teaming tha most in a minimum 
amoum of tima and straaa passing tha critarion tast rathar than teaming tha malarial. 
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Spaclflfl Study fttrataal— 

PrtUminary antlyjM Indieattd oontidtrabto variation in tha fraquancy with which 
spacillc ttudy imcMoaa wara amptoyad. Praolieaa moat ftaqyandy uaad by aii thraa 
parformwca groupa mdudad uaing practioa taata for raviaw. intanah^ atudying tha night 
t>afora tha ax«n. undariMng Importam maiariai. and raMng raadbio matarial to ona'a own 
axparianoa. in oontraat, fawar than 20% of aach group laporM uaing charta or outiinaa to 
summariza matariai. writing out a atudy ichadula prior to baginning a ooursa. and ovariaaming 
ooursa maiariai. 

Spadfic Miia which oniy tha high-achiaving group uaad indudad tldmming tha taxt. 
raadbig aR of tha aaaignad atudy maiariai. manial ra(»'«raai. and ovbriaaming. Both high and 
low paaaara wara i(aiy to uaa aaif-monitoring atralaglaa and laat-taldng atratagiaa. tliaugh in 
savarai hasanoaa tha high paaaara uaad auch alratagiaa ffioia fraquantiy. WhRa pracdcaa 
uniqua to tha high-achiaving group ara oommandM. il may wal ba that focuaing on aldte and 
araas which diacriminata paaaara from faNars (i.a^ axaoutfva monitoring and ttrataglo taat- 
t^Jng) would ba mora raadiiy aooaptod by aludania hava trouUa or wanting to impiova thair 
parfbnnwoa. inwycasa. it may ba importont to dato rm i na irat (or to hava tha atudant 
datannina)iuathowwaiithaatodantwant6todo. in short, tha anawar to tha quaatton -what do 
suooaasfui atudants in thia program dor ia vary at r a ighttenwar d ; thoaa who "gat tha A'S" raad 
aii «w matoriai and taka a ayatomatic approach to tima and anvlronmafll managamant 
(importwtiy. thay d& not naoaaaariiy ipand mora tkna aludying). if ona dafinaa ttieoaaa aa 'not 
gatting an F." howavar. thara appaar to ba ahorteuto wMch can ba tolcan: avan thoaa taMng 
shortcuts «a stratagic in thair planning and toat-tMng habiti. Moat ctoariy, thoaa who 
stumbifi into and through tha progranv-who naad stroctura from outsida~ hava tha most 
troubia paaaing. 

study Limitotmna 

Thara ara daarty Nmitationa to tha prasant approach. Most importantly, raiying on a 
Uicart acaia fomwl and upon saif-raport aa a maana of maaauring study habits craataa aoma 
sodtf dasirabHity problama. in tha praaant caaa. it may ba arguad that tha survay maasuras 
not so much what sludsnto do but what thair thaciy is about what conatitutas affactlva studying 
(Wainstain and Undarwood. 1986). Two pointo naad to ba mada to miligato such a critidsffl. 
First of al. tha quaattonn^ wara mated in tha contoxt of banafltiing studants having troubia 
in tha progrwi; accofdtogly. both paaaing groupa wara aslcad to partidpata in ordar to "shara 
thair study sidla axpartiaa- with faing atudania. Having baan racognizad as suocasafui in 
advance of oomptoNng tha quaaltonnaira. it doaa not aaam unrsaaonabia to aasuma that moat 
paaaing studanta would hava raportod what thay thamsalvaa dU to ba auccaasM: such an 
asaumpiton aaama al laast as tonabia as tha asaumpiion that raapondanto* answara wara 
influanoad by aodtf daalrabWy aflacto. Tha first asaumplton la furthar atrangthanad by tha 
fact that tow paaaara dMnguWiad tfwmsalvaa from high paasaia in a numbar of araaa. daspito 
tha 1M that both groupa raoaivad an aaaamiaily idantted covar lattor congrahJM^ 
thair suooaasfui parformanca and roquaating thair halp on «w part of toaa aucoasafui atudants. 

As for tha faiiara. thair covar tottors dinctly addrossad thair acac* .k: difficuitias and 
oftoroddtaQnoaltotoadbadt to thoaa who raspondad. Qlvan that tha primary motiva for 
roapondtog would ba auch toadback. onca again thara ia iMIa roaaon to suspact that rospondants 
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would lit or oxaogtratt ooncomlno th«ir study habitt. Of grtattr oonotm It rtlatlvtly 
smaMor nrtum rata by ttw faWng group; vvhai uniqiM preblamt might ba axpadancad by thair 
non-rasponding oountarpartt ramaha opan to quattion. 

Savaral of tha acaiat urtid had laaa-tharHi.ipraaalva oonaiatancy aatlfK^iat. though thay 
are comparabla 10 thota of aciriaa uaing In pravioua aludtoa. Mora bnpoitantly. acalaa dU not 
induda tha aanw straiagiaa as art uaad m olhar seMst moro a ppwp ria ta to tradMonai laaming 
contaxts. Conaaquamiy, «vaak dMsranoaa among gioupa on tha IntoniMrtion Pioo^ 
Eiaborativa Preoaasing aoalaa do not maan ttwt «» aftoel siouU hiM baan waak if auba^^ 
tha i^SSI orliP had baan uaad. WhHa comparabMy ia quaationabia. it muat ba straaaad that 
most scalaa gaarad toward traditionai vSducationai aattinga art aimply not appropriata for non- 
traditional aattlngs. 

WhNa wraatling with group d i ffarancas on an hsm-by-ilam basis saama cumbarsoma and 
over-dataNad. th« raadar 'wiN hopafMy appractala tha addWonal malghta which might ba 
gained (in nontraditional as wall as tradWonal laaming aonlaxta) by stepping beyond tha 'scale 
lever and exploring diflerencea at tha Hem level. WhHa IdanHtying general study dimenaions is 
intuitively appeaMng for al of the standard paychomelrto ranons. there may be equally 
legitimate reasons for also considering particular atudy stnMsglas. 

Finally, tha non-experimental and post hoc character of the above study requires careful 
repUcation using mora experimental methodologiea (Wainaiain A Underwood, 1M6). 
Accompanying such a waaknaaa. however, are aavaral alrangiw. ixloat I mportiwMy. its omoome 
measure (mambaflsMp In one of three achievemeM groupa) la mora atabla. mora globai. and 
mora ecdogicaRy cradMa than many of ihoae uaad in axparfmaittal alutflas: and it bagina wUh 
spontanaouaiy employed (rather than reaeaichar-induoed) atudy acUvitiea. in an effort to 
detemiine what three dWerent typea of studanta normaly when oonimited with the problem of 
studying. At leaat within the diatanca learning context, uncovering thia information la a crucial 
prerequisite to exploring how one might improve the habits of thjdents: for they differ 
dramadcaliy f^ the undergraduate captives of educational psychology classes and paychoiogy 
deparimenta in general (ftothiwpf. 1988). 

Edueetlonal ImnHeetioM 

Any appNcatlon of tha above insights must talte into account that most adult learners win 
probably not reapond lo oflarlnga of "study sMIs workahopa" (we wonder how frequently it 
occurs even in tradWonai undaigraduaia saltingat). imarvantion may need to turn in the 
direction of mentorshlp. raminderi. aimpia study tip information ahaats. Given the independent 
and "businaaa executive" character of students at the American CoNage. any intarvenHon taken 
muat ba senaMva to atudant raoaptivity. lyiany prefer to "picit and ohooee" from a Hat of 
poaatoia stralegiaa; Ibr others, laying out a partloular appoiaeh aaenw ^ Very 
notably, studenta who chronic a ll y fal axaminationa state that they prefer ibrmal daaaes which 
provide a needed strueluro that law aludentt in ettier of the passing groups feel a need for. This 
structure is mora or less "buW-in" in iradMonal ooNega aanlnga. by virtue of fixed 
seroeaiars. regular dass meeUngs. weeMy aaaignmenia / qulzua. etc. WhHe it is impradicai 
to provide auch oouraas on a national level within a dtotanoa learning context, some forni of 
supportive strategy la deariy caNad for. The colege currently la emphasizing small atudy 
group and mentor/sponsorship programs in an effort to provide some structure for such 
students. 
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